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tlemen attending the convention, and the 
Acorn Club and the New Century Club showed 
similar courtesies to all ladies attending. The 
arrangements for entertaining so large a num- 
ber of guests were admirably planned, and 
were most successfully carried out. A large 
share of the success, both in planning and in 
bringing to pass so intricate a program, is due 
to the untiring foresight and zeal of the Chair- 
man of the Local Committee, Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Before 
the Association adjourned, Professor Bright 
moved a vote of thanks, which was passed 
unanimously, "to the officers of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the local committee of ar- 
rangements, and all other organized personal 
service that has contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the Congress of American Philologists 
collectively, and to the entertainment of this 
Association in its separate meetings." 

While the varied programs of the joint ses- 
sions were of interest, yet it cannot be said 
that the attendance was large, except at the 
Whitney memorial meeting. Classical and 
oriental scholars did not appear to listen 
closely to papers upon modern languages; 
nor did students of modern languages pay 
close attention to papers upon classical and 
oriental subjects. The opinion seemed to 
prevail, so far as the writer could discover, 
that simultaneous meetings are certainly en- 
joyable, chiefly because of the opportunities 
that they afford of meeting old friends ; but 
that joint meetings are not particularly profit- 
able, owing to the technicality of the papers 
presented to the various associations. This 
difficulty was avoided in part in the program 
of the joint session at which papers were read; 
and there was complete agreement as to the 
appropriateness of the joint meeting in honor 
of Professor Whitney. His work has been 
helpful to a larger number of linguistic scholars 
than that of any other philologian that this 
country has produced ; and the Whitney 
memorial meeting brought together the larg- 
est number of men and women devoted to 
literary and linguistic study that has ever as- 
sembled in this country. 

Herbert Evrleth Greene. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



THE ETHICS OF TRANSLATION. 

Doubtless the Italians are right in dubbing 
every translator a traitor. But just as cer- 
tainly every language student will insist that 
there are degrees of treason, and that the 
crime of the translator who really under- 
stands his author, and conscientiously thinks 
his thoughts after him in another language, is 
not to be compared with that of the irresponsi- 
ble literary fiend called the "dictionary trans- 
lator." If there is one principle in literary 
ethics that needs emphasizing, it is this : That 
the man who, without a perfect command of 
both languages, ventures to publish a trans - 
lation, commits an unpardonable sin, for 
which there is no expiation. For he is sure 
to give more or less permanent form to a mere 
travesty on the ideas and the language of his 
original, and to defraud, without recourse, 
both the foreign author and the public. 

This principle has been flagrantly violated 
in a translation just published, of Gustav 
Frey tag's Technik des Dramas* It is doub- 
ly unfortunate that this work should have fal- 
len into the hands of the Philistines, not only 
because of its excellence, but also because a 
good reproduction would be of very great 
value to almost every student of dramatic 
literature. 

The present translation certainly does not 
offer a satisfactory reproduction ; in fact, it is 
a classic example of " dictionary translation," 
full of absurd misconceptions and atrocious 
errors, and couched in abominable English. 

A few characteristic mistranslations (only 
the briefest) will make evident the very lim- 
ited acquaintance of the translator with the 
language of the original. Der herzogliche 
Dragoner-Major Blasius is translated as 
"Duke Blasius"; Gesetze des Schqffens as 
" laws of creation "; also as " also " ; Schau- 
spielkunst as "scenic art": bestimmtes Zeit- 
inass as " chosen movement " ; neuere Biihne 
as "later stage," and wir Neueren as "we 
later ones"; gewandte Dialektik as "clever 
dialect"; bffentliche Reden as "freedom of 
speech"; Romanen as "Romans"; ehrbar 
as "reverential"; traulich&s "credulously"; 

*Freytag's Technique of the Drama, translated by Elias 
J. MacEwan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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hohe langweilige Bewegung as "stilted, tedi- 
ous moment "; Shakespeare is said to have 
" created the drama of the earlier Teutons "; 
and so on, ad nauseam. At this rate it often 
happens, of course, that important passages 
are rendered absolutely unintelligible, or made 
to say just the opposite of what the author 
intended. 

One more extract, as an illustration of the 
translator's style : 

"The dramatic includes those emotions of 
the soul which steel themselves to will, 
and to do, and those emotions of the soul 
which are aroused by a deed or a course 
of action ; also the inner processes which man 
experiences from the first glow of perception 
to passionate desire and action, as well as the 
influences which one's own and others' deeds 
exert upon the soul ; also the rushing; forth 
of will power from the depths of man s soul 
toward the external world, and the influx of 
fashioning influences from the outer world 
into man's inmost being ; also the coming into 
being of a deed, and its consequences on the 
human soul." 

No more need be said to prove that the 
present translation is a very unsatisfactory re- 
production of Freytag's work, that it is often 
misleading, always unreliable. Even in this 
garbled form, indeed, the book will deserve a 
wide use, for there is no other to take its 
place. It is to be hoped, however, that Frey- 
tag may some day find a more successful in- 
terpreter. 

John S. Nollen. 
Iowa College. 



SOME SUGGESTED RIME EMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE YORK MYS- 
TER Y PL A YS. 
In a study of the York Mystery Plays during 
the past winter, under the direction of Dr. 
Davidson of Adelbert College, my attention 
was often called to certain errors in the rimes. 
It is the purpose of this paper to give a list of 
these errors and to make some suggestions as 
to emending them. 

The errors are of various kinds ; errors of 
insertion, transposition, substitution, partial 
alteration, and scribal errors. The scribal 
errors are both dialectal and due to careless- 
ness. Of the latter, errors of carelessness, 
nothing need be said, but the dialectal errors 



are quite important. The plays were northern 
in their origin, while the scribes were often of 
southern birth and education. It was most 
natural, therefore, that a southern scribe in 
copying a manuscript of a play should often 
substitute southern forms and spellings for the 
old and correct northern forms and spellings. 
Errors arising from substitution and partial 
alteration are also very important. The scribes, 
whenever the text did not suit their taste, 
took the liberty to change the verse or rime to 
their idea of correct verse or rime. Often 
whole stanzas and verses are entirely or par- 
tially re-arranged or entirely new stanzas and 
verses are substituted. These can generally 
be detected by a change from the normal four- 
stressed and three-stressed verses, but when 
the rime only has been altered, it is more diffi- 
cult to find the original rime-word. They may 
be found sometimes by a comparison with the 
Woodkirk cycle, which often retains the old 
northern form, but more often by comparing 
the rime-series containing similiar rimes. In 
all cases where emendations are suggested, I 
have endeavored to give a sufficient number 
of other rime-series, in which the same word 
or words occur, to verify the emendation. 

The plays examined were the "parent cycle" 
plays as given by Dr. Davidson in his Yale 
thesis in 1892, that is, York ii, viii, ix, x, xi, 
xii, xv, xvii, xx, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxxv, xxxvii, 
xliv, and the Woodkirk play, Conspiracio et 
Capita from " Cayphas " to "Tunc dicet Sanc- 
tus Johannes." 

Emendations. 
Yii, 9. amendid. change to 'amende to rime 
with fende, lende, ende. Instances of this 
ending in p.p. are. . . . 

Yix, 22. "Slyke hettyng />at him mekill 
amende." 

Yxxxv, 128. "This boring muste all be 
amende." 

Yii, 19. set: firmament. Change set to sent. 
The translation is — 

" foe water I will be sent 

to flowe bothe fare and nere 
And foan the firmament." 

It is apparently a scribal error through haste, 
but it may be, however, a dialectal error, but 
no evidence can be found. Cf. 11. 48:50 ; also 
Yxvii, 42:44. 
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